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HE tale is 
‘T told of a 

farmer who 
in desperation took a very ordinary looking, dull, 
red stone to a jeweler and asked him if he would 
lend him a little money on it, that he might send 
his sick wife to the hospital. The stone, he ex- 
plained, was a keep-sake, the babies of the family 
for several generations had cut their teeth on it, 
and when there were no babies; it was used as a 
prop to keep the kitchen door open with. He 
valued it as an heirloom and would redeem it for 
that reason, as soon as 





ADVERTISE YOUR WARES 


attention. The 
same kind’ heart, 
industry and _ re- 
ligion, plus courtesy, tidiness and cleanliness would 
make an ideal citizen. 

Don’t be a diamond in the rough—show your 
true worth by looking your best at all times—it 
costs no more to be tidy than sloppy. Keep your 
house and yard clean—the extra work entailed won’t 
hurt you; teach your children to be polite,—courtesy 
is a priceless jewel. If you are a desirable citizen, 
advertise it, show your neighbors your worth. It 
pays to advertise. 


he could raise the neces- 
sary amount. 

The jeweler made 
several tests, told him it 
was a very fine ruby 
and offered him $25,000 
for it. Polished, the 
stone later graced a 
monarch’s crown. 

Few appreciate jewels 
in the rough. There is 
a true value there, to be 
sure, but it is hidden 
beneath a rough and un- 
inviting exterior. Only 
a lapidary could appre- 
ciate its true value. 

In spite of their gruff, 
uncouth manner, untidy 
appearance and neglect- 
ed, dilapidated homes, 
most of our people are 
hard-working, kind- 
hearted and_ religious, 
and because of these 
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CAN the 
S wanted” columns 


EVERY MAN TO 
HIS CALLING 


“help- 


of any newspaper 
and you will find that 
the commercial world 
gives preference to the 
men and women who are 
experienced. When a 
firm advertises for a 
man to head a depart- 
ment, the man who has 
begun at the bottom and 
knows every phase of 
that particular line of 
business is most likely to 
get the job. An expert 
mechanic, no matter how 
skilled in his line would 
hardly be chosen as a 
sales manager in a knit 
goods establishment, nor 
is it likely that a first 
class carpenter would be 


excellent traits, they feel they should be welcome 
anywhere. But unlike the lapidary who looks be- 
neath the surface for true value, the average human 
being demands a little surface polish to attract his 


Entered as second-class mat- 
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called in to manage a meat market. 
In the old days the barber also set the commun- 
ity’s broken bones and bound up its bruised flesh 
(Continued on page 21) 
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IM JOHNSON shad 
found the little bundle 
in the Cartier pew one 
Saturday as he prepar- 
ed the church for Sun- 


day service. Pulling 
aside the pink wool 
blanket wound round 





the tiny bunch of hu- 
manity, he uncovered a 
pink little face and two miniature waxen 
fists, tied at the wrists with white ribbon. 
Tenderly he took the little bundle in his 
arms and hurried home with it. 


“Look here, Minnie,” he grinned, 
“somebody’s done left a baby in the Car- 
tier pew.” 

Prosaic Minnie laid the infant on the 
table, opened the blanket and searched for 
a clew to its identity. But before she 
found it the baby squirmed, drew its tiny 
pink face into an ugly knot, and demand- 
ed dinner. Minnie searched the pantry for 
her own child’s discarded bottle, and when 
the baby had been quieted she continued 
her search. 

“Looks like she’s about three months 
old,” she remarked. 

Presently she found a locket down in- 
side the baby’s undershirt. It was a pe- 
culiar square, gold one, with the initials 
“R. C.” on one side, and it was suspended 
from the infant’s neck by means of a very 
fine gold chain. Within, a scrap of blue 
paper, written in a fine, girlish hand, stat- 
ed that the baby’s name was Lucette Car- 
tier, that she was ten weeks old and that 
the mother was leaving her in the Cartier 
pew, where some one of the Cartier fam- 
ily could find her and take care of her. 
There was no name attached. 


Minnie 
a habit of 


“Don’t see who’s child she is,” 
said, her brawny arms akimbo 
hers when she was puzzled. 

“T don’t neither,” Jim replied, “ course 
they ain’t none of them Carters home 
now.” The townspeople always called 
them Carters, claiming they only became 
Cartiers after oil had been found on old 
man Cartier’s land. They ain’t but just 
the old lady and Louis left, nohow,” Jim 
continued, “an’ Louis he’s still in school 
an’ no tellin’ when the old lady’ll be back.” 

“We'll ask about town anyhow,” Min- 
nie decided. “Somebody might know 
something.” 

But no one did know anything about the 
stray infant, and as no one else wanted 
her, she remained with the Johnsons. 

From plump, pink infancy she devel- 
oped into a slim, sylph-like creature, with 
pale, transparent brown skin and grey- 
brown eyes that were a bit large for her 
small face. Her marvellously thick black 
curls were kept cut, for it was easier to 
keep them in order that way. She had no 
playmates, for the Johnson's only child, 
Tom, was six years older than she and 
didn’t want to be bothered with her. 





AIN’T WORTH A CENT 


By Jay Grayson 


“Squawks if you just touch her,” he 
complained. 

At ten, Lucette put away childish 
amusements and spent her days in the 
kitchen learning the mysteries of cooking, 
washing and housekeeping. On Satur- 
days she went to church to help Jim with 
the cleaning. When she'd reach the Car- 
tier pew she would stretch her slim length 
on the seat and exclaim, “Daddy Jim, they 
couldn’t hide me in here now, could 
they ?” 

School was her chief pleasure; even in 
the long vacations study filled her leisure 


hours. She read the Bible with the help 
Rev. Duncan gave her over the hard 
places. 


“She'll grow up and be a missionary,” 
said Jim. But the prosaic-minded Minnie 
didn’t encourage bookishness. 

“Better know how to cook and wash and 
iron,” she would say. “I just can’t learn 
that gal to wash clothes worth a cent. 
Nearly as_ black when she gets th’ough 
with ‘em as they was before she wet ’em. 
An’ she’s complainin’ of her back achin’ 
the whole time. I never had no backache 
when I was her age. Chillen ain’t worth 
a cent now nohow.” 

Lucette was nearly twelve when Louis 
Cartier came home. His mother had en- 
joyed travel and while she lived the two 
had wandered from country to country 
together, but now that the old lady was 
gone, wanderlust had left him. He was 
married now and his wife was tired of the 
big city, tired of society and its sham, 
and longed for the peace and quiet of the 
small town. They had had the old house 
remodeled and planned to spend the rest 
of their days in Centerville. 

Lucette was at the station when they 
arrived. Perched in a sheltering cotton- 
wood tree, she could see without being 
seen. 

“What wonderful clothes,” thought Lu- 
cette. “She looks like a lady in a story 
book. I wish I could see her face.” 

Centerville fell for Anne Cartier. They 
agreed she was as sweet as she looked. 
Not a bit stuck up, like most rich folks 
are. 

She had been home only a week when 
she invited all the neighborhood to a com- 
munity party. There was ice cream and 
cookies and great bowls of punch on the 


‘THE LAND OF DREAMS 
By Evelyn Eastman 


There is a land where summer reigns, 
All the whele year through, 


Where briiliant§ birds and gorgeous 
blooms, 
Vie with the rainbow’s hue. 


Fruit laden trees and shady nocks, 
Border the crystal streams, 

And I’ve only to fall asleep to reach, 
This land of my cherished dreams. 
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spacious Cartier lawn. There were dolls 
for the little girls and tops for the little 
boys, and there was a piano on the lawn 
for music. Rev. Duncan was there and 
was made very happy with the proimse of 
a new piano for the church and carpets 
for the aisles, and when Anne heard about 
old Mrs. Jackson, who couldn’t come on 
account of rheumatism, she filled a bas- 
ket with dainties and took them to the old 
woman. Lucette didn’t go to the party, 
because she hadn’t finished her work. 

“Besides, what does a big twelve-year- 
old girl like you want with a doll?” Min- 
nie had asked. ‘An’ they ain’t no use in 
you gettin’ the habit of eatin’ ice cream 
an’ things like that, ’cause you ain’t goin’ 
to get none from me, an’ I know they 
ain't nobody else wants to be bothered 
with a great big gal like you what ain’t 
no good cep’ to set around and read.” 

Jim, who now devoted all his time to 
working on the Cartier farm, turned over 
his Saturday job of cleaning the church 
to Lucette. It took her a long time to 
sweep beneath the long wooden pews and 
to dust out the red cloth cushions in the 
front rows, and when she had finished she 
was really tired. She curled up in the 
Cartier pew to rest a minute before trudg- 
ing home in the hot sun. 

Lucette’s days were filled with hard 
work and suppressed desires, but her 
nights were wonderful with dreams. And 
so it was but a few moments until she was 
transported from the little gray church, 
with its long wooden pews, to a wonderful 
room with soft rugs, a grand piano and 
a sunny window piled high with cushions, 
where one could read or dream to heart’s 
content. And a beautiful lady played the 
piano,—soft, beautiful music. Now the 
pretty lady was singing sweetly. Lucette 
was fascniated. She jumped from her 
perch in the sunny window and would 
have gone over to stand nearer the piano, 
but alas! it is always the way of dreams— 
she tripped over a cushion and fell to the 
floor. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, jumping up, ‘‘oh, 
I fell asleep and Mama Min will be aw- 
fully mad.” The music continued. She 
wasn't dreamimg, there was the pretty 
lady, and there was a soft gray carpet 
down the aisle. She put her foot on the 
carpet—it was soft and there was no 
sound when she walked.. And the piano 
was real, too, and there was a lady play- 
ing. Lucette approached timidly. The 
lady smiled. 

“What's your name?” the pretty lady 
asked, in her soft, sweet voice 

“I’m Lucette,” she replied simply, I live 
with the Johnsons. 

“Where are your 
voice asked. 

“T don’t know. 


parents?” the sweet 


Daddy Jim found me 


in the Cartier pew when I was a baby and 
there was a note around my neck with my 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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THE DARK ROAD 


By Jane Jones 








oN OU know her. 
mm Everyone knows 
her. Her name is 
almost a household 
word in any Col- 
ored section. Years 
white critics 
their 
prejudice and_la- 
beled her a perfect 
exponent of the risorial art and a true 
daughter of Terpischore. She lives in 
a mansion on the boulevard with her 
old mother and her maid, when she’s 
not out on the road; and when she’s 
booked in other towns she lives in the 
best hotels the town has to offer. Her 
clothes are the despair of every woman 





she comes in contact with. Dance— 
that woman’s legs must be made oi 
rubber and she can sing too. Hers is a 


deep, rich contralto. You'd hardly ex- 
pect it in a slender creature like she 
is, but of course women don't get fat 
any more if they can help it. 

Her name always packs a theatre. 
You can’t even buy a main floor seat 
from a scalper and the gallery fills up 
half an hour before the curtain rises. 
The rich, the poor, the young, the old, 
black and white, rave over her. She 
makes you laugh—you can’t help laugh- 
ing, even if you have the sourest kind 
of a®disposition—and you know the 
whole world loves a funmaker. Yet she 
has told many a young hopeful to go 
back home and marry her faithful child- 
hood lover and leave fame to the less 
fortunate. 


She spends her leisure in out of the 
way nooks where she won’t be disturbed 
and she never wears make-up lest it 
serve to attract attention. Even so, 
Mary Lee recognized her as she sipped 
lemonade one hot day on the shady 
veranda of the Roadhouse Inn. Mary 
Lee told the other five members of the 
Happy Half-dozen club and immediately 
the six girls surrounded her to demand 
the key to the kind of success she had 
won. 

“Where did you study?” 
manded. 

She looked at the six’ eager young 
faces and smiled. Their vari-colored 
bobbed heads reminded her of crysan- 
themums, yellow, brown and black, and 
their round, girlish faces and eager 
laughing eyes sent her thoughts back 
over twenty years to another girl,—.« 


they de- 


half-fed, thin,- eager creature, clad in 
filthy rags. 

“Does it take long to learn ” 

“It took me_ several years,” the 


danseuse smiled. 

“You must have been awfully young 
when you started dancing, weren’t you?” 
Mauricette ventured, “You look awfully 
young now.” 

Then she whose name was a house- 


The Happy Half Dozen envied the 
her footsteps, until they heard about Teen. 


famous dancer, they wanted to follow in 





hold word, related her story. 

She was a thirteenth child—that was 
bad enough—especially if you lived on 
Butterfield Street. For all of Butter- 
field Street was very superstitious. Just 
living in the narrow confines of this 
smoky, filthy district was enough to 
make one so. The houses,—they were 
all frames,—were 





devoid of paint, 
smoke—blackened and minus shingles, 
fences and woodsheds, for the latter 


three items had long since been used 
for firewood. 

The Jones family lived over the “One 
Day Laundry.” The building leaned 
chummily toward its next door neigh- 
bor, and doubtless would have fallen 
had not its neighbor leaned toward it 
to offer support. On sunny days groups 
of brown and black women, sat on the 
front steps or lounged in the doorways 
exchanging gossip and in winter they 
sat around the smoky little 
their foul-smelling, dirty 
changing ghost stories. 


It was a chill November day when 
the thirteenth addition to the Jones 
family arrived. Old lady Banks from 
next door came in to assist in giving 
the unwelcome stranger necessary at- 
tention. The baby, a wee bit of brown- 
ish red humanity, sent forth a thin cry 
from the smelly covers, and _ jerkily 
waved a tiny, waxen hand. Her father 
looked at her indifferently and strode 
out of the room. 


stoves in 
kitchens ex- 


“Thirteen—born for bad luck,” was 
his only comment. His meager salary 
had been stretched to feed fourteen— 


an effort that had nearly reduced the 
family to starvation—fifteen was sev- 
eral too many. 

The first few months of her life she 
was so thin and sickly the visiting 
nurse in her district advised that unless 
she had excellent care the baby could 


WORK 


By Rod Rickman 





‘ 


It isn’t work that wears you out, 
It’s just the worry; 

Work aint nethin’ to sigh about, 
Nor make you weary; 

When you've got a task to do, 

Never quit ’til you are through, 

It shouldn’t get the best of you, 
Nor make you worry. 


It’s work that makes vour leisure sweet, 
And brings you mceney; 

And keeps you fit and makes your sleep 
As sweet as honey. 

Labor’s children sing a song, 

Cheery as the day is long, 

Happily they jog along 
Content and merry. 


not live through the first year. But 
poverty is an exacting master. It drains 
the heart of sympathy and _ interest. 
Even mother-love loses much of its 
beauty under its constant lash. If that 
baby died, it would be one mouth the 
less to feed. But baby didn’t die. 

Unwelcome, neglected, half-fed and 
miserable, the little creature never had 
a real name. Her brothers and sisters 
called her “Teen’—short for thirteen. 
The name stuck to her. 


She learned to walk early, she had 
to or be stifled by the crowd that filled 
the six dark, dingy rooms. At two she 
could climb up and down the dirty 
stairs that led to the street almost as 
fast as her brothers and sisters could 
walk, and at ten she could beat any 
boy on the street spearing apples. With 
an arrow concocted from a horse-shoe 
nail, a cork, a few feathers and some 
string, she’d spear apples and pull them 
off the wagon when the peddler wasn't 
looking, and if he got off the wagon 
to carry his wares to some customer, 
she would climb up on the wheels and 
help herself to melons and grapes and 
other delicacies unheard of at home. 

Teen, unlike her brothers and sisters. 
had delicately moulded features, soft 
brown curls, and big hazel gray eyes 
that seemed a bit too large for her 
small pale brown face. Even the grime 
and smoke of Butterfield Street couldn't 
entirely efface the delicate beauty. 


She went to schooi spasmodically. No 
one save the truant officer cared 
whether she went at ail or not. She 
went to Old Mag’s regularly, and no 
one cared about that either. 


Old Mag was white. She had lived in 
the little cottage near the corner for 
more years than any one on Butterfield 
Street could remember. She always 
seemed to have enough to live on, but 
no one knew how she got it, and no one 
cared. Surrounded by dirt, Old Mag’s 
house was neat, fairly clean and showed 
unmistakable traces of former elegance. 
She even had pictures on the walls, 
framed pictures, not the kind that the 
Jones family had, that were cut from 
the Police Gazette or the newspaper 
and pinned or pasted on the wall. Old 
Mag had pictures of pretty, plump wom- 
en in bright colored dresses leading 
cows to water, or working in great big 
open places full or grass and flowers and 
trees. In some of them there were high 
mountains, blue lakes and big stone 
houses with towers and narrow windows 
that Teen learned were castles. The 


picture that seemed to interest the little 

girl most was one of a house-boat on 

a mighty ocean and a single white bird 
(Continued on page 9) 
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HERE AND THERE 


By the Observer 





HERE’LL be a whole army of 

young hopefuls in here looking for 

jobs this week,” the file clerk re- 
marked the other day. 

“That’s right,” I replied, “commence- 
ment’s over.” 

Next day three young women seated 
themselves in the little room outside 
the manager’s office to wait their turn 
for an interview. A peculiar whistling 
sound, not unlike a toy threshing ma- 
chine attracted my attention. 

I glanced furtively at the group. One 
young woman was very busy reading 
the morning paper. The pretty girl next 
to her chewed gum, fluffed her pretty 
bobbed hair and dabbed powder on her 
nose as she waited. The third girl,—lI 
almost overlooked her, she had slumped 
so far down in her seat,—it was she who 
sent forth the peculiar whistle as she 
snored her way through dreamland. 

Nearly an hour passed before the 
manager could talk to them, but she 
snored gently on. 

“What kind of work do you want?” 
the manager asked the pretty young 
woman. 

“Office work,” she replied. 

“Are you a stenographer?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she assured him. 

He handed her a notebook and pen- 
cil, dictated a letter to her and when 
she had covered two pages with pot 
hooks, he placed a typewriter before 
her that she might transcribe her notes. 

After pounding the keys for half an 
hour with her two forefingers, she laid 
the typewritten sheet before her pros- 
pective employer. 

Doubtless as he watched her as she 
diligently pounded away, he thought as 
the rest of us did, that she would be 
an attractive addition to the office force, 
but when she laid the typewritten sheet 
with its misspelled words and wiggly 
margins before him, beauty lost its at- 
traction. 

The young woman with the news- 
paper could do any kind of office work, 
she said. But when asked if she could 
keep books, use a typewriter or a comp- 
tometer, she replied in the negative. 

“Well, just what can you do?” the 
manager asked. 

“Oh, general office work,” she replied 
vaguely. 

About an hour later, the third young 
woman, finished her nap and learned 
that the manager had gone out to lunch. 

“Well, I’ll just leave my name and 
address in case you need anybody,” she 
said. And I suppose she wonders why 
we don’t hurry up and send for her. 

He had come to decorate the flat. 
Johnson and Browne had always done 
my work in a satisfactory manner, but 
lately their -prices had advanced con- 
_ siderably. 


This man had underbid Johnson and 

Browne by about $15.00 and assured me 
that the work would be satisfactory. So 
I decided to give him a trial. 
“The woodwork in the bedrooms was 
to be enameled white and the walls 
papered in pale blue satin-striped paper, 
and the whole job was to have been 
finished not later than Saturday on ac- 
count of sister’s wedding the following 
Wednesday. 

The first thing the new decorator 
did was to ask me for $20.00 to buy 
materials with. 

“But I have always paid my bill when 
the work was complete, never before,” 
I protested. 

“Well, I been decoratin’ nigh onto 
eight years, now and I ain’t been able 
to get any materials ’thout money,” he 
replied. 

It hadn’t occurred to him that he 
should have had a credit standing witn 
some of the supply houses. 

Late Saturday he finished enameling 
the bedrooms and started to cut the 
paper. 

It wasn’t the paper I ordered, but 
several shades darker and didn’t have 
the satin stripe. 

“Well, they was all out of that kind 
you picked out, and this was the next 
nearest to it,” he explained. “And be- 
sides it too late to change it now. 
Store’s closed.” 

The enameled woodwork was unsat- 
isfactory. It was full of hairs from the 
brushes, it was lumpy and there was 
streaks of tan, its former color, show- 
ing through. 

“Well, it’s goin’ to cost you more if 


I have to go over it again,” he said 


sullenly. 

Tuesday night he finished, collected 
ten dollars more than J] had bargained 
to pay him and as I hurriedly swept 
up the scraps of paper and soaked the 
gobs of paste off the floor, I made un 
my mind that the next time I had a 
job I’d call in the firm I had always 
employed. 


He was a favorite with everyone in 
railroad circles. Porters liked him be- 
cause he was ever ready to give a fellow 
a lift in a pinch, officials liked him be- 
cause the passengers praised him. He 
looked like the pictures one sees of the 
ideal dining car waiter,—round dark 
face, white teeth and immaculate jacket 
and just often enough, a broad grin. 

“Send us George.” the private car 
patrons always insisted. “He’s the best 
man we've ever had. He knows just 
what to do all the time without being 
asked, and he’s not a smart aleck like 
some of those students you send out in 
summer.” 

That George was a jewel was the 
concensus of opinion. 





And so it happened that when one ot 
the officials of the railroad took a trans- 
continental tour with his wife and smail 
son, he took George with him. 

The child, in the absence of his nurse, 
fell from his berth and broke an arm. 

Excitement reigned for a moment or 
two. George alone was calm. Gently 
he laid the little fellow on the berth, 
examined his arm carefully, almost 
miraculously produced a surgeon’s case 
and while the awe-stricken parents and 
nurse looked on, set the little fellow’s 
broken bones, bandaged the arm and 
put it in a splint. 

“He'll be all right, ma’am,” he as- 
sured the frantic mother. 

“But George,” the official queried, 
“where’d you learn that?” 

“At Blank College, sir,” George re- 
plied, “I passed the State Board two 
years ago. I expect to practice as soon 
as I save enough to open my office.” 


The car was about half full when 
Louise and I took seats near the door. 
Two very ordinary looking white wom- 
en, far from clean, sat opposite. Three 
neatly dressed Colored men came in 
and sat next to them. Immediately the 
two white women rose and sat in the 
corner next to Louise. 

“It’s terrible to have to sit next to 
Colored folks, ain’t is?” she said to 
Louise. 

“T don’t know,” Louise replied, “but 
I do know we Colored people don't 
like to sit next to dirty white people 
any more than we like to sit next to 
the dirt of some Colored person.” 

“Oh, are you Colored, too?” the sec- 
ond white woman asked as she wrapped 
her soiled cape tighter about her and 
moved away. 





“Good day, madam. I’m from the 
Skinnem and Beatum Real Estate Com- 
pany.” 

“But my house is not for sale. Did 
any one tell you it was?” 

“No. No one said it was for sale, 
but I learned only yesterday that you 
have Colored people living on both 
sides of you. Naturally I supposed you 
wanted to sell.” 

“Well. you’ve missed your guess this 
time. I couldn’t wish for nicer neigh- 
bors than I have. They mind their 
own business, let me mind mine, they 
keep their premises clean, they are 
clean and law-abiding themselves. I’m 
very well satisfied.” 

No, dear reader, it isn’t a fairy tale, 
nor a bug-house fable. It actually hap- 
pened in one of the beautiful neighbor- 
hoods that borders one of Chicago’s 
exclusive districts. 


Isn’t it funnv how kids and radios and 
automobiles do such cute things when 
there’s no company around? 
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Peach voile is an excellent 
medium for a dainty model 
that buttons down the front. 
A white lace trimmed collar 
and a long, narrow ribbon tie 
add to its charm. 

Black satin and black and 
white foulard are an excellent 
combination. The frock in the 
center should find a welcome 
niche in any well dressed 
woman's wardrobe for it can 
be worn cn so many occasions. 





FROCKS 
FOR THE WEEK END 


White and blue cctton can- 
ton combine to make a fetch- 
ing frock for vacation wear. 


The shawl collar ties in front. 





| WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 


HE three coming months demand 

white and delicate tints if one is to 
appear cool, well-dressed and comfort- 
able. Of course white keeps one in the 
wash-tub, or else it makes the purse 
slim from paying laundry bills. Of the 
colors that appear cool and summery 
and don’t show dirt quite so quickly as 
white, green is the coolest looking. The 
light royal jade green and bright leaf 
greens are best. The lighter shades of 
blue are very good. Sapphire and Alice 
blue are excellent. Orchid is dainty 
and cool-looking and so is black and 


white, especially when the background 


A powder blue linen dress is 
quite correct when it is sleeve- 
less and has both vest and col- 
lar of white linen. With it one 
wears a sports hat of powder 
blue silk with white pond Il- 
lies embroidered on it. 


An orchid georgette dress 
trimmed with cream lace and 
worn over cream white satin, 
is a dainty addition to the vo- 
cation wardrobe. 





is white and the figures not so large or 
heavy. 

Soft materials that require little or no 
starching are a blessing to the woman 
who does her own washing. French 
ratines, voiles, the lovely cotton crepes 
and pongee will be found serviceable 
and pretty for ordinay wear. Of course 
foulards, silk crepes and wash satins are 
cool and pretty, but not nearly so easily 
laundered as cotton. 


The slim silhouette remains with us 
and many of the wash frocks have 
neither belt nor sash. It is necessary, 
therefore, to eliminate as many under- 





garments as possible to avoid the 
“bunchy” look. A one-piece slip with a 
double panel front and back is the most 
practical garment to wear under a wash 
gown. Doubling the front and back 
panels makes the garment quite opaque 
and likewise gives it weight enough to 
hang properly. 


Separate skirts, whether of wash ma- 
terials, satin or cloth, are invariably at- 
tached to a bodice. This eliminates the 


necessity for a separate underbodice and 
makes both skirt and blouse hang 
properly. 





GENERAL RACE NEWS 





HE National Convention of Col- 

ored Democrats, which was sched- 
uled for May 27th in Baltimore. Md., 
has been postponed until July 19th, and 
will be held in New York City. 


A Negro Industrial Commission, com- 
posed of two white and three colored 
members, has been authorized, with an 
appropriation of $250,000.00 for the first 
year. The salaries of the commission- 
ers are fixed at $5,000.00 annually, the 
chairman is to be paid $7,000.00. All 
appointments to the commission are to 
be made by the President. This body 
will look after the economic and educa- 
tional welfare. labor and social condi- 
tions of the Colored race. If created 
by Congress, this commission will be fo- 
cated at Washington, D. C. 


The National Association of Colored 
Women will hold its fourteenth bien- 
nial session in Chicago, August 3rd to 
8th inclusive. An elaborate and inter- 
esting program has been planned for 
the occasion. Miss Hallie Q. Brown is 
president of the organization. Miss 
Pauline James Lee, President of the Na- 
tional University of Music, has charge 
of the musical program. 


Ras Taffari, regent of Abyssinia, was 
received by Pope Pius in June. The 
Abyssinian prince presented the Pope 
with a gold cross, some tapestry and 
other gifts. 


A white church in England has 
called a Colored clergyman as rector. 
This is believed to be the first time that 
an English church has called a Colored 
rector. Out of a membership of 500 
there were but 16 votes cast against 
him. 


Cardinal Gibbons Institute has been 


founded at Ridge, Md., as a national 
trade school to supplement the 125 
small parochial schools and eight spe- 
cial schools in existence for Colored 
Catholics. The institution intends to 
train Catholic leaders for work among 
members of their own race. 


Prof. Gilbert H. Jones, son of Bishop 
Jones, has been elected President of 
Wilberforce University. Prof. Jones 
succeeds Bishop John A. Gregg, who 
retired as President of Wilberforec to 
take up his duties in Africa, where he 
was assigned by the General Confer- 
ence. 


A Goodwill club erected at a cost of 
$2,500,000.00, the gift of John D. Rock- 
efeller, will be opened in New York 
City in the Fall. There are 400 rooms 
in the dormitories for men, 125 for wo- 
men, and an assembly hall seating 1,000 
persons. Every race, color and creed is 
promised a welcome there. 


+ 
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The Johnson C. Smith University, of 
Charlotte, N. C., has been presented 
with a gift of $100,000.00 by Mrs. John- 
son C. Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
money will be used for the erection of a 
dormitory costing $70,000.00 and some 
cottages. 


The National Association of Negro 
Musicians will hold its annual session in 
Cleveland, O., the third week in July. 
Clarence Cameron White, the well 
known violinist, is president of the As- 
sociation and Miss Alice Simmons, of 
Tuskegee, is secretary. 


An expert white riveter who recently 
drove an average of eight steel rivets 
per minute for thirty-seven minutes and 
thereby laid claim to the world’s rivet- 
ing record, found upon _ investigation 
that the world’s record is held by Chas. 
Knight, a Colored man in Baltimore, 
who in 1918 drove an average of a little 
more than nine rivets per minute for 
nine hours, thereby setting and main- 
taining a record for both speed and en- 
durance. 


The National Temple building for 
the Knights of Pythias will be erected 
in Chicago, in the near future. The 
structure which will cost $1,000,000.00 
will be ten stories high. The first floor 
will be divided into stores, the next five 
floors will be occupied by offices, there 
will be a large auditorium, assembly 
rooms and a roof garden. 


Chicago is making elaborate plans for 
the entertainment of the National Ne- 
gro Business League during its silver 
jubilee, to be held in August. Many 
who attended the first session of the 
League twenty-five years ago are ex- 
pected to be present. 


De Hart Hubbard, star broad jumper 
of the University of Michigan, with a 
leap of twenty-four feet six inches, won 
the first place in the broad jump com- 
petition at the Olympic track and field 
games on Tuesday, July 8th, in Paris, 
France. Edward O. Gourdin was second. 


Both men are colored. 


WINNER OF THE SPINGAIRN MEDAL 





Roland Hayes 


HE Springairn Medal, it was an- 

nounced at the N. A. A. C. P. Con- 
ferencee, goes this year to the greatest 
singer of his race, Roland Hayes, now 
touring European cities. In Mr. Hayes’ 
absence, it was arranged to have the 
medal presented by Provost Josiah H. 
Penniman, of the University of Penn- 


sylvania, to a representative of Mr. 
Hayes. The committee making the 
award consists of Bishop John Hurst, 


Chairman; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
James H. Dillard, Dr. John Hope, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and Dr. 


W. E. B. Du Bios. 


Roland Hayes, to whom the Spingarin 
Medal goes, has achieved unique distinc- 
tion, having been hailed by leading crit- 
ics in Europe and America as one of the 
greatest of living artists of any race. In 
April, 1921, he sang before the King and 
Queen of England. He has been soloist 
with the Boston, Philadelphia and De- 
troit Symphony Orchestras in the Unit- 
ed States. 


On his present tour of Europe, Mr. 
Hayes is to appear with Sir Henry 
Wood’s Orchestra in England, and will 
give recitals in Paris, Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague and other cities of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hungary and Italy. In October 
of this year he will fill sixty concert en- 
gagements in this country. , 


The Spingairn medal is awarded each 
year to the person of African descent 
who has made the highest achievement 
in the field of human endeavor for the 
year. 


The first award was made in 1915 to 
Dr. E. E. Just, of Howard University. 
Others who have received the medal 
are Col. Charles Young, W. S. Braith- 
waite, Archibald Grimke, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Charles ‘S Gilpin, Mrs. Mary 
B. Talbert, and George W. Carver. 
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HE “store” bug has bitten a great 

many of our people in the past few 

years, as an hour’s walk through 
the Colored section of any of our big 
towns will show. For there are dozens 
of little groceries, meat-markets, dry 
goods and notion stores as well as bar- 
ber shops, pool rooms, and drug stores 
wedged in between those of white mer- 
chants catering to Colored trade. Closer 
inspection will prove that but few of 
them show evidences of success, and 
they make you wonder if a good jan- 
itor, a first class farmer, or a splendid 
railroad man hadn’t been turned into a 
fourth class storekeeper. 


Many or them, you learn, have been 
in business for several years, yet they 
show no signs of growth. 

There are several reasons for this 
stagnation and slow decay. In the first 
place, most of our men who go into 
business have little money on hand and 
few are able to borrow needed funds. 
The result is that they either rent the 
cheapest “hole-in-the-wall” they can 
find, buy cheap, second hand fixtures, 
or use makeshifts in order to save 
money to pay cash for the stock, or 
else they rent a store and go to the 
other extreme of ordering more fur- 
nishings and fixtures than their small 
capital warrants. 


If they have had no previous experi- 
ence in that line, and few of them have, 
they will probably heed the siren song 
of the glib salesman and stock up heav- 
ily on unadvertised wares, which either 
move very slowly or not at all. In 
either case he is unable to get his money 
out of them before the bill is due. 

The inexperienced merchant feels he 
must make a profit on his wares. Just 
how much is not quite clear to him. 
He does not know that no matter how 
much he has paid for his wares they 
are not worth any more than their mar- 
ket value. The result is that his prices 
do not compare favorably with those of 
his competitors. They are like the pho- 
tographer who overcharged one of his 
customers for a picture. The customer 
refused to pay the $4.00 charged, stating 
she could get a picture that same size 
and better work from another firm for 
$2.00. 


“But,” the photographer enlightened, 
that’s a big firm and they can afford 
to work cheap, I’m Colored and don’t 
have as much work as they have so 1 
must charge more.” 

Buying his wares in small quantities 
he has to pay more for it than his com- 
petitors and consequently he charges 
more. The customers, naturally enough, 
go elsewhere. 

Failure to meet the customer’s de- 
mands is another cause for much of the 
retailer’s trouble. He stocks up on what 
the salesman offers him or what the 


WHO’S TO BALME? 


* By M. A. Baker 


salesman assures him is a bargain in- 
stead of buying what his neighborhood 
demands. 

A clean little restaurant lived but a 
short while in a thickly settled Colored 
community and I wondered why until 
I talked with the proprietor’s wife one 
day. 

“These are the funniest people,” she 
said, “they want fish every day.” 

“That’s fine for you, then,” I re- 
marked, “fish is cheap.” 

“F don’t cook it, because I don’t like 
it,” she replied, “no fish and spareribs 
and pig’s feet, and cabbage in this 
place, I don’t like the smell of them.” 

But most of the people in that com- 
munity were laborers who demanded 
fish and spareribs, beans and cabbage, 
and. didn’t appreciate Waldorf salads, 
and demi-tasse, nor could they afford 
plank steaks. 

The pleased customer comes back, 
and you can’t please a patron except by 
giving him what he wants or’ at least 
what he thinks he wants. 


Failure to keep abreast of the times 
causes much of the dry-rot in business. 
Through the chain store system and 
self-service the public can get first class 
goods at low prices. The grocer who 
follows the old-time methods of dis- 
playing jam in open crocks on the coun- 
ter, fly-specked canned goods, unknown 
brands of soap, poor quality dirt-filled 
sugar, can’t grow; neither can the 
cleaner who sends your suit back 
streaked with dirt, or the milliner who 
offers you unbecoming hats with no 
style, or the barber who doesn’t give 








satisfactory haircuts any more than 
does the druggist who offers you pcor 
quality ice cream in dirty glasses. Such 
people may keep a business alive in- 
definitely, but it will show no signs of 
progress. People want something for 
their money, or at least they like to 
believe they’re getting something for it. 


A good many men forget that all the 
profits are not theirs—that a good por- 
tion of the money earned by the busi- 
ness must be used to keep it going. 
Unless a man keeps books and knows 
daily the status of his affairs, he is apt 
to fool himself and think he is making 
money when he is really slipping back 
financially. The receipts of a busy day 
look big in the till or in one’s pocket 
and would possibly tempt the weak man 
to speculate unwisely in hopes of mak- 
ing a “big haul,” or to use it for his 
personal pleasure and consequently be 
unable to pay bills when due. 


Some do not realize just how much 
of the money taken in is profit. Over- 
head and depreciation are unknown 
quantities to them, but unless both are 
considered constantly they cause some 
mighty big leaks. 


Most or our business men and women 
need education; many realize it and are 
seeking and accepting help; others feel 
they are capable of managing their own 
affairs without any outside aid. The 
former are growing—slowly, in some in- 
stances, but they are showing signs of 
progress; the latter are decaying, for 
there‘s no such thing as standing still, 
you must go forward or turn back. 


THE DARK ROAD—Continued from page 5 


with a green leaf in its mouth. Her 
old friend told her it was a picture 
of the Ark, and that Noah and his three 
sons and their wives were the only 
people in the whole world who were 
not drowned in that terrible flood. 

“Where did all the people come from 
that’s here now—all the people on But- 
terfield Strect and on the Boulevard?” 

“They are all the children of Noah’s 
sons,” she was told. 

“Then,” concluded the child, “ain’t we 
all kinda kin or somethin’?” 

“Yes,” Old Mag told her, “we all had 
the same ancestors.” 


“What’s ancestors?” the child de- 
manded. 
“Well, they’re parents—like your 


mother and your father.” 

“Then what makes some of us black 
and some white and some brown? And 
why don’t the little girl on the boule- 
vard let me play in her yard if she’s 
kin to me?” Teen asked after a thought- 
ful silence. 

But the old woman had fallen asleep, 
and Teen, who had been tuught never to 
disturb her when she dozed off, helped 


herself to the cookies on the table and 
went home. : 

This peculiar friendship between Old 
Mag and the queer child began when 
Teen first toddled up to her door and 
demanded a “c’acker” and lasted until 
the girl was about twelve, when too 
much sleeping potion ended for all time 
the pains that racked Old Mag’s arms 
and legs. 

Unlike the other inhabitants of But- 
terfield Street who mutilated the Eng- 
lish language, Old Mag spoke in soft, 
low tones, used elegant words and read 
strange books with leather covers and 
gold letters. There were dozens of pic- 
tures of herself on the discolored, rain- 
spotted walls, some with fluffy short 
skirts, others in low-necked dresses with 
lovely hats. In one of them she was 
poised on a big ball on one toe. 

Once she put on the short red dress 
that was wired out like an umbrella and 
funny little slippers that were round on 
the toes like a ball. But she had only 


danced a few steps when she sank down, 
her wrinkled face furrowed with pain. 
(Continued on page 14) 





YOUR HAIR 
STAYS 


Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and 


Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 
Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Loganberry Punch 

Dissolve one cup of sugar in one quart 
of water and add to it the grated rind 
of one lemon, one orange and three 
tablespoons of grated cucumber rind. 
Stir well and add one-half cup of lemon 
juice, one cup of orange juice and one 
pint of loganberry juice. Chill and 
serve. 


Pineapple Whip 

Soak one envelope of gelatine in one 
cup of cold water for five minutes. Heat 
one and one-half cups of pineapple juice 
mixed with one cup of cold water and 
bring to boiling point. Pour over the 
soaked gelatine; then add one cup of 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice. Turn into a dish and allow to 
cool. When it is beginning to set, whip 
it to the consistency of thick cream, set 
on ice and serve with small dice of fresh 
or canned pineapple and a _ generous 
helping of whipped cream. 


Bean Salad 


Wash and dry one head of lettuce. 
Remove the coarse outer leaves and 
shred fine. Cut one cupful of cooked 
string beans crosswise in inch lengths. 
Dice four slices of crisp bacon and 
quarter four tomatoes that have first 
been peeled. Arrange on salad plates, 
marinate with French dressing. 


Angel Cake 


Beat one and one-fourth cups of egg 
whites until they will hold shape, add- 
ing a teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
when they are about half done. Gradu- 
ally fold in one and one-half cups of 
sugar that has been sifted five times. 
Then fold in one cup of flour and one 
teaspoon of salt. Add one teaspoon of 
flavoring, pour into an ungreased pan 
and bake one hour in a moderate oven. 


Luncheon Biscuits 


Mix together two cups of flour, four 
teaspoons of baking powder, one tea- 
spoon of salt and one-fourth pound of 
grated cheese. Gradually add three- 
iourths cup of milk, toss on a slightly 
floured board, roll out an inch thick and 
bake in a hot oven about fifteen min- 
utes. 


Sauerkraut De Luxe 

Skin solid tomatoes, cut off the stem 
and remove the core and seeds. Make 
a French dressing. Set the tomatoes on 
a bed of lettuce and fill each one with 
sauerkraut Marinate the sauerkraut 
with the dressing and sprinkle finely 
chopped green peppers over the top. 


Banana Salad 


Skin one banana for each person serv- 
ed, slice it lengthwise and arrange on 
the dish it is to be served in. Put a gen- 
erous tablespoon of crushed pineapple 
on top, cover with mayonnaise, and gar- 
nish with cherries. 
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|| FOR THE MIDSUMMER LUNCHEON 


Orange Cream Cake 

Beat the yolks of three eggs and add 
to them one cup of sugar, one cup but- 
ter and one_ tablespoonful of water. 
Beat one minute with a Dover beater. 
Sift one and one-half’ cups of pastry 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
three teaspoons of baking powder. Add 
to the mixture the grated rind of one 
orange, the juice of one orange and one- 
half cup of water, finally the sugar and 
egg mixture and the beaten whites of 
two eggs. Bake in layers. Make the 
following filling: Mix together  one- 
half cup of sugar, three tablespoons of 
cornstarch, one-fourth teaspoon of salt, 
one-fourth tablespoon of flour, and add 
to it one tablespoonful of butter, three- 
fourths cup of water, and boil fifteen 
minutes in a double boiler. Then add 
one egg which has been beaten slightly, 
the juice and rind of an orange, one 
tablespoon of lemon juice, and when 
cold spread between the layers. Use an 
orange frosting on top. 


Spoon Bread 

Sift together one cup of yellow corn- 
meal, one tablespoon of sugar, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-half cupful of flour, 
and four tablespoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. To this add two beaten eggs, two 
cups of sweet milk or milk that is but 
slightly sour, and half a teacupful of 
melted fat. The batter should be very 
thin and the muffin rings or baking dish 
very hot and greased to prevent sticking. 
Fill three-fourths full and bake in a 
very hot oven until brown—about fifteen 
minutes. 
Fruit Julep 

Crush fresh mint leaves to make half a 
cup. Add one cup of sugar and rub to- 
gether. Add three cups of pineapple 
juice and one cup of orange and lemon 
juice combined, two tablespoons of lime 
juice and four cups of ice water. Let 
stand until thoroughly chilled and serve 
with a sprig of mint in each cup. 
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THE BOBS HAVE IT 


By Margaret Lyndon 








FLUFFY bit of pink and brown 

humanity flounced into my room 
the other day and asked me if I didn’t 
think it was terrible that her mother 
wouldn’t let her bob her hair. 

“You have wonderful hair,” I said. 

“Yes, but every other girl in my set’s 
bobbed,” she pouted. 

“But not one of them had hair like 
yours. It’s lovely, and it’s so becoming 
the way you wear it,” I told her. 

“That’s just what mother said,” she 
wailed, “but I want it off.” 


With piles of shining crinkly black. 


hair that waved across the top of her 
head and finally wound itself into a 
shining coil at the nape of her neck she 
was beautiful indeed. Removing the 
pins from the big wad of hair I brushed 
it smoothly and tucked the ends under 
to show her how it would look. Her 
small head looked smaller than ever. 
Minus the soft puffs over the ears her 
face looked thinner, longer and a bit 
hard. 

“I don’t care how it looks,” she in- 
sisted, “I want it off.” 

That seems to be the attitude taken 
by a great many women if we’re to 
judge by some of the bobs we’ve seen. 

Bobbed hair has improved a great 
many women; it has taken ten to twenty 
years from their faces. Others have 
not fared so well. Much can be said 
in favor of the shingle bob, especially 
where the hair is very thick, curly or 
unruly. Cut the shape of the head and 
curled, the shingle is neat and com- 
fortable and more becoming to most 
women than the bushy effect that has 
been popular for some years. - 

The boyish bob is not becoming to 
anyone who hasn’t a beatitifully shaped 
head and a good profile. 

The Castle bob, which is still most 
in evidence, looks very well when the 
hair is trained to lay close to the head, 
but where the hair is very thick, and 
unruly, it looks like nothing so much 
as an old fashioned dust mop. For 
some reason that is not clear, most 
women with the dust mop variety of 
bob prefer to roam the streets bare- 
headed. Certainly this does not add 
to their appearance. 

Bangs are becoming to a few women. 
The girl with the very high forehead 
usually wears bangs well, and she of 
the pretty oval face will look doll-like 
with a forehead fringe, but bangs that 
can’t be trained to lay flat, heavy bangs 
on a middle-aged face, and bangs on 
the woman with the heavy masculine 
features are taboo. 

There is one bob that is becoming 
to no one and makes the beholder long 
for hairpins and the good old horse and 
wagon days, and that is the variety 
made by removing the pins from the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Consult Us. 


have a room to rent 








If you 
If you have a house or flat to rent 
want to rent a house or flat 
want to buy real estate in Chicago 


want to borrow money on real estate 


If you 
If you 
If you 


If you want to rent a room in a private family 


RENTING :: INSURANCE 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 
Second Mortgage Loans Made 


If out of town write us for full particulars. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


( G-N ) CHICAGO, ILL. ( G-N ) 
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; YOUR CORNS HURT 


WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


, Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two or three nights. The 
soreness stops and in a short tffhe you can lift it off without a 

hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and lal callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Price, 25c 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
liberal 
Terms 
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SURE DEATH TO BED BUGS 


Hellon-B 
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HELLEN was a very bad little girlh She was especially cruel to bedbugs and other insects. 
In spite of the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The pic- 
ture shows how pleased her father is with her success in her wicked career. She has found from 
experience that when the fiery furnace is not in full blast that she gets just as good results by 


using HELLON BEDBUGS. 


Note.—This preparation is known as Hellen Bedbugs. 


Why experiment? Use the latest development and most powerful exterminator for bedbugs and 
other insects that infest the home. 


Price 35 cents and 60 cents 
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Live Agents Wanted—Write 


HELLON INSECTS CO. 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (li 
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WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED? 
He Annoyed Her 

I teach French in evening school. In 
the next room a young man instructs 
the school orchestra. Most of the mu- 
sic is so loud that it is impossible for 
me either to hear my pupils or to make 
them hear me. 

One evening one of the other teachers 
told me a good looking man wanted to 
meet me. It was the music teacher in 
the next room. 

“T understand we’re next door neigh- 
bors,” he said pleasantly, “we should be 
good friends.” 

I thought he was the Latin teacher 
on the other side, so I said, “Yes, I 
hope so.” 

“Terribly hot, tonight, isn’t it?” he 
remarked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and that music 
teacher next to me makes so much 
racket I have to keep all the doors and 
windows closed or else be annoyed to 


death. It’s just awful.” 

I learned next day he was the music 
teacher. zx L Ss 
A Pile of Junk 


I called on a new girl not long ago, 
When I drove up to her house in my 
little roadster of ancient vintage, an- 
other fellow pulled up to the curb in a 


lordly limousine and went in the flat | 


above her. 

Thinking I came in the limousine, she 
suggested we go for a ride. 

“That’s a classy car,” she remarked; 
“quite a contrast to the pile of junk 
next to’ it. A man ought to be ashamed 
to park that idrty little pile of tin in 
front of anyone’s house.” 7 

Then I had to explain that the pile of 
junk belonged to me. Maurice. 


Proud of Him 

I went into the cafeteria for lunch. 
When I reached the cashier’s desk a 
young man of my acquaintance came up 
and spoke to me. Without looking at 
either my bag or the cashier, I fished 
around in my handbag for my check and 
some money. Thinking I had both, I 
pushed a bill and what I thought was 
the check in the cashier’s window, and 
kept on talking to the young man. 
pleasantly. 

“Is this his rival?” the cashier asked 

I turned around and found I had giv- 
en her a dollar bill and a very silly snap- 
shot of myself and another young man 


instead of the check. Maria. 
Marvellous 
Ed: “See that couple over there? 


Well, they’ve never 
they married.” 


Ned: “Indeed? It don’t seem pos- 


sible. How long have they been mar- 
ried?” 


quarrelled since 


Ed: “They’re just leaving the par- 
sonage now.” 





WHY DON'T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Every Colored Person Should Have a First Hand Knowl- 
edge of the Literary Works and Compositions of 
the Men and Women of His Own Race. 


—O— 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


—Oo-— 


$2.50 $2.50 


“Paul Laurence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and 
emotions has immortalized this author. The sorrows, 
the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and 
humor of the Negro were all within the grasp of this 
Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of 
feeling and pathos—classic.” 


The above is an excerpt from one of the great inter- 
national publications. 
You cannot afford to be without a copy of the “Life 
and Works of Dunbar.” 


Some other books by Colored authors that you should 
have: 
The House Behind the Cedars. By Chestnut.......... $1.50 
Frederick Douglas. By Washington 
Out of the House of Bondage. By Miller 


These books should be in your library. Postage, | 0c extra. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 
“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 

“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 

“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 

“CALVARY.” 
“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will. send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Supply Your Child With The 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


WILL STAND WEAR AND TEAR 


Reinforced where 
the strain comes; 
accurately sized; 
neither too short 
nor too long; the 
toes won't push out 
because they are too 
short, nor the heel 


double under be- 


cause it is too long. 


TRIM STOCKINGS STURDILY MADE 
These Stockings Are Built for Play. 


THEY ARE HANDSOME STOCKINGS AT A LOW PRICE 
(Black and Brown Only) 


Sizes 5 to 7 
Larger sizes 


25c per pair 
35c per pair 


WE HAVE GOOD SILK STOCKINGS 


IN THE SEASON’S FAVORED COLORS 
‘Fine, Cobwebby Chiffon—Medium or Heavy Silk 


Reinforced heel and sole 


Lisle Garter Tops 
Snug Fit at Ankles 


Woven of stoutest Threads of the 


Finest Silk 


We Have all the Favored Colors: 


Lariat, 
Dawn, 


Pablo, Sand, Atmosphere, 
French Nude, Cordovan 
Brown, Black and White 


Chiffon 
Lustrous thread silk 


Extra heavy thread silk 
(Seamless toes) 
Fibre silk, a 
able stocking 
Men’s thread silk socks 


Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 


FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMPANY 


DEPT. H. C. 


5204 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


THE DARK ROOM 


(Continued from page 9) 
Teen felt sorry for her and rubbed 
the aching limbs. 
“Ah, if I were young again,” she 
sighed. 
“What 
asked. 


“l’d do a wonderful dance. 
has ever done anything like it. I’d make 
money, plenty of it. I wouldn’t have 
to live here and be poor all these years 
and my money going so fast.” 


“If you’d learn me to dance like that 
and I’d get lots of money for it, I'd 
give you some,” the child ventured. 


And friendless Old Mag, touched by 
the childish sympathy, began to teach 
her. Teen was ten then, and for two 
happy years the old woman scolded and 
coaxed and coached the ragged child 
until her slender legs twinkled throug!: 
the mysteries of terpsichorean art to the 
squeaking tunes of a scratchy phono- 
graph. 


With the death of Old Mag Teen’s les- 
sons stopped, but her desire to learn more 
of her art was keener than ever. To the 
tune of the squeaking phonograph she 
whirled and swayed and dipped daily until 
her mother, who could neither appreciate 
the beauty nor the value of dancing either 
as an art or an amusement, would box 
her ears and send her flying into the 
street. 


would do?” the child 


you 


No one 


“Needn’t think I’m going to ’low you 
to wear all your shoes out with all that 
jumpin’ aroun’,” she’d say, “no wonder 
you always barefooted.” 


Next day she came in with the an- 
nouncement that she had landed a job for 
Teen in the One Day Laundry “helping 
around.” For two years she “helped out” 
in the laundry at various tasks where she 
was safe from the eye of the truant 
officer. At fourteen she could iron as 
good as Julia who had been there six 
years, and she was nearly as speedy. Her 
legs and dresses having lengthened suffi- 
ciently to pass her off as eighteen, she 
was given a board in the front window 
where six days of hard .work, backache 
and sore feet brought her the fabulous 
sum of eight dollars a week. But even 
these things can’t quench youth’s lcve for 
pleasure nor keep it from dreaming. The 
Arcade Theatre brought both dreams and 
pleasure to Teen for the expenditure of 
a dime. It was here that she spent many 
a happy evening. 

Teen was never a favorite with her 
brothers and sisters, and as her favorite 
sport of walking up and down the boule- 
vard pretending she was one of the fine 
ladies who lived in a mansion was a bit 
too tame and far-fetched for the other 
boys and girls of Butterfield Street, she 
formed the habit of attending the shows 
alone. Nor did she ever feel the need 
for companionship except when “some 
guy got fresh” and had to be cussed. 


It was on one of these occasions when 
she met Danny Holman. She had just 


(Continued on page 22) 
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GOOD BEAUTY OPERATORS 


Are Always in Great Demand and 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


be J - bills of this kind are promised for the future. 


Graduates of ordinary Beauty Sch ools will not be able to qualify. 
This means more business for tho se who do meet all requirements. 


A Diploma From 


THE OVERTON HIGH-BROWN BEAUTY COLLEGE 


Is a Guarantee of Immediate Recog nition 


White schools cannot teach correct methods of treating 
the hair and skin of Colored people, because there is too 
great a difference in the texture of the hair and skin of the 
two races. We will endeavor to assist financially any of 
our graduates to fix up their parlors with modern facilities, 
because we want all places bearing our name to be clean, 
neat, up-to-the-minute and creditably equipped at all times. 
Our system is made up of the best features of five splendid 
methods, together with a great deal of original research on 
our part. In addition to beauty culture, our curriculum 
includes a course in business. Graduates get the advan- 
tage of our twenty-six years in the commercial world. 
Our establishment is one of the most up-to-date and thor- 
oughly equipped in the United States, regardless of color. 


THE FACULTY OF THIS COLLEGE consists of five expert beauty specialists, two of 
them graduates of the two best known Colored Beauty Colleges and three graduates 
of three well known white colleges. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION ON EARTH 


Is a diploma from our college. 


Mfg. Co., an institution that is known for the highest standing from coast to coast. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
THE 


Overton: High-Brown Beauty College 
Chicago, Illinois 


The world demands the services of experts. 
writing, there are bills pending in the Legislatures of 
four states which, if passed, will prohibit beauty spe- 
cialists and hairdressers from practicing unless they 


have a diploma from an accredited college. 


It gives you the prestige of the Overton-Hygienic 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 


For Sale by All Bement seem Agents Wanted 
Reliable Dealers % ann. y ossey #m Write for Terms 


| area seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 


HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 
straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 


High-BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 
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Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 
you this combination for $$1.00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 


If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 








DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BORROWING MONEY 





—" of our greater businesses are 

conducted largely with borrowed 

money. That seems a little contrary to 

the familiar quotation from Polonius: 

“Neither a borrower nor lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and 
triend. ...™ 

But Polonius referred to shiftless bor- 
rowing for personal uses or for mere 
pleasure and not to borrowing for legit- 
imate purposes such as financing a busi- 
ness, real property, or some other profit- 
able and sound investment. 

When a young man or woman makes 
a long-term loan and pays legitimate in- 
terest on it in order that he may take 
a college course or prepare himself for 
his chosen vocation, he is making a 
sound investment for his wealth of skiil 
and power will enable him to pay back 
the money borrowed and increase his 
earning power the balance of his life. 

In the same way business concerns 
borrow money to enlarge their plants, 
to make improvements and thus increase 
their profits. This kind of borrowing 
is not to be condemned. 

No individual or firm, however, should 
borrow money unless it can be used 
to advantage and repaid promptly when 
due. For this reason, short term bor- 
rowing is not good business either for 
a firm or an individual unless it is to 
tide over some brief emergency. 

Care should be exercised that the 
money borrowed is really to be used te 
advantage or is likely to tie up or cause 
one to lose that he already has. For 
instance if a farmer should borrow 
money and purchase more land than he 
can work, he is tying up his money so 
it can’t earn anything for him. A mer- 
chant sometimes overstocks and leaves 
too little to conduct his business or he 
spends too much on fixtures and ad- 
vertising and too little on stock. 

Seven simple rules that have been re- 
ligious!y lived up to by successful in- 
dividuals and firms for many centuries 
still hold good, and may be applied 
alike to the smallest one-man general 
store and to the largest corporation. 

1. Study and make use of all sources 
of capital; this includes both earning 


By A. D. Brown 


power and credit. 

2. Do not be afraid to borrow for 
legitimate business development pro- 
viding you are sure you can earn profits 
and repay the loan and interest when 
due. 

3. Do not use your capital on outside 
investments. 

4. Accumulate your tangible 
intangible assets systematically. 

5. Always keep enough cash on hand 
and enough easily convertible assets to 
meet emergencies so that you can take 
advantage of special opportunities. 

6. Use but little of your income for 
pleasure and living expenses, but use it 
freely for business development 
maintainance. 

7. Use oresight. Make budgets to 
govern all expenditures. 

Both individuals and businesses have 
both tangible and intangible assets. A 
man’s tools. money, land, etc., are tan- 
gible assets; health, skill, knowledge 
and good morals are intangible assets. 
Business assets are divided in much the 
same way: the plant, stock, equipment 
and cash being considered tangible and 
the good-will, trade name, patents, and 
copyrights the intangible assets. 

At the beginning of the year the in- 
dividual should estimate his needs. The 
business establishment should in like 
manner, determine what amount of earn- 
ings should be set aside for reserve, 
what should be allowed for deprecia- 
tion, for maintainance, etc., and whether 
an increase or curtailment of income 
may be expected. 

Both individuals and concerns, how- 
ever, should not fail to observe propor- 
tions. The individual must remember 
that unless he keeps himself in condi- 
tion he cannot conduct business, but 
he must also remember that the in- 
dividual or business that does not keep 
within certain limits will come to grief. 

Individuals by taking inventory of 
their resources, and liabilities, physical, 
intellectual and spiritual as well as ma- 
terial can determine whether they are 
becoming richer or poorer, every busi- 
ness in the same manner can ascertain 
whether it is gaining or losing. 


and 


and 


THE BOBS HAVE IT—Cotinued from page 11 


hair that never grew beyond a_ neck 
length. The ends of such a “bob” are 
ragged, uneven, thin and split and the 
coiffure conveys the impression that the 
owner just got up and hadn’t bothered 
to comb her hair. 

The bobs have it—there’s no ques- 
tion about that. A year ago about three 
women in every ten were shorn, and 
they were of the flapper variety, today, 
about three in fifty are in‘the horse and 
wagon class and they are offering but 
two reasons for staying away from the 


bobber shop,—they are afraid their hair 
won’t grow out again, or else they are 
so prim and set in their ways they 
think everything more modern than 
ante-bellum hoopskirts should be con- 
demned. 

Bob if you must, but train your bob 
down a bit, keep it washed and trimmed 
and above all things, don’t park your 
hat for the summer for your bob may 
be more comfortable and convenient 
than pretty. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL BOYS—You can earn money 

after school and on Saturdays. For 
further information write H. I. Brown, 
care Half-Century Magazine. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 

















HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 





WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous experience. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 


zine. 











REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 


ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric I'ghts, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In_ first-class 


condition. Price $32,000; $10,000 cash, 
balance like rent. Address M. C-26, 
The Half-Century. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Radio; 2 tube set; head 
phone and loud speaker; reasonable. VX- 
31, The Half Century Magazine. 


SEND 25c for 6 Fum-a-bath Capsules. 
One capsule will give your bathwater 
a delightful perfume. Agents wanted. 
Vantyle Laboratories, 5344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 








FOR SALE—Dodge roadster, good 


mech., cond., upholstery and top in fine 
condition; extras; bargain. 


dress M. V.-19. 


$250.00. Ad- 
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You Don’t Have to Die 


To collect on a 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


In event of death it will keep your family from 
want, of course, but WHILE YOU ARE LIVING 


it enables you to 


Send your children to college 

To buy a home 

To provide handsomely for old age 

To travel 

To make a profitable investment 

To provide yourself with some coveted luxury 


Death claims are given our prompt attention. 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3615 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents Wanted Department HH. C. 
For Illinois 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 

Be Long, Soft 

and Beautiful If 
You Use 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 

Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 
Can be used with 
or without irons. 








Price 60c 
Agents Wanted 
Write 
MME. C. J. HART 
5202 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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| IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH | 


Goodbye 

Her Father (grouchily): “So you 
want to marry my daughter? By the 
way, you look ilke one of her former 
suitors. Are you?” 

Young Man: “No, sir, I’m not.” 

Her Father: “Well, you are now. 
Get out!” 





A Pantless Panter 

Weary Willie: “Why won’t you go 
in there? ’Fraid ’cause they got a bull- 
dog?” 

Hungry Harry (out of breath): “My 
trousers are.” 

Weary Willie: “What do you mean, 
your trousers are?” 

Hungry Harry: “My truosers are 
frayed, ’cause that dog’s done frayed 
em. 


But When He Got Home 

Johnny and his mother had been in- 
vited out to dinner. The hostess gave 
the small boy a second piece of cake, 
which he accepted without comment. 

“Now, what do you say, Johnny?” his 
mother asked. 

“Got any more?” the small boy asked 
between gulps. 


In No Hurry 

Absent-minded Man: “Well, kiddies, 
what do you want?” 

His Children: “We came in to say 
good-night, daddy.” 

Absent-minded Man: “Well, I’m 
pretty busy now, better wait until morn- 
ing.” 


A Misnomer 

A little boy who was considered the 
brightest in his class was asked a num- 
ber of questions which he answered 
readily. Finally he was asked if he 
knew the Ten Commandments. 


He said he did not. 

“You don’t know the Ten Command- 
ments,” the visiting teacher asked in 
astonishment. 

“No, sir,” the boy replied. 

“Well, then, maybe you can tell me 
‘who it was that Pharaoh’s daughter 
found in the bullrushes.” 

“No, sir.” 

“What’s your name, my boy?” the 
visitor asked. 


Moses.” 
Willing to Oblige 
Doctor: “How are you feeling to- 


day, young fellow?” 

Patient: “Better, but my breathing 
still troubles me.” 

Doctor: “Well, I think I can stop 
that before morning.” 


Fly Time 

Yolande: ‘Mother, can angels fly?” 

Mother: “Yes, darling.” 

Yolande: “Mother, daddy called 
nursie an angel just now; why don’t she 
fly sometimes?” 

Mother: “She will, darling, in the 
morning.” 
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CARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE 





EGRO business has felt the need 

for a clearing house for financial 
and business affairs for some _ time. 
Such an institution should prevent 
many of the failures that Colored en- 
terprises have suffered in past years. 
It seems, however, that an organization 
that is to serve the various types oi 
Colored enterprises to be found in the 
widely differing sections of the country, 
should have among its organizers, rep- 
resentatives from these sections of the 
country that the needs and possibilities 
of all the people may be better under- 
stood and taken care of. 


Among those who outlined the policy 
of the recently organized finance cor- 
poration, only two or three states were 
represented it seems, and with one or 
two exceptions all the representatives 
were from one small town. After the 
laws were framed and the policy out- 
lined, others were asked to join in and 
make the movement a success. No 
doubt there were many men who could 
have contributed valuable ideas had 
they been given the opportunity to do 
so. Since the policy of the organization 
has been outlined and the charter ob- 
tained, there is nothing left for them to 
do but follow in the path laid out for 
them. A great many of them, however, 
will feel that since their opinions were 
not solicited, perhaps their support had 
better be given where their ideas are 
welcome. 


No doubt the persons or firms that 
do not exhibit the proper interest in 
such an enterprise will be dubbed selfish 
or lacking in race pride, but it is only 
natural that an individual, an organiza- 
tion or a community should exhibit more 
interest, more confidence and have more 
desire to support an organization that 
truly represents them than one that 
does not. 


The desire to lead is pardonable, for 
it is human, but it takes more than an 
insatiable desire for adulation to make 
a successful leader. It takes a strong 
man to guide the destinies of a success- 
ful organization,—one with experience, 
one conversant with the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the people he is to deal with. 


A man with a small town slant can- 
not realize the needs of the business 
man in the big town, and the man with 
only big town experience cannot pos- 
sibly understand the perplexities of the 
village store-keeper—nor can the South- 
erner know fully the troubles of the 
Northerner any more than the East 
can know the problems of the West. 
But a fair compromise can be and 
should be made by having representa- 
tives of all these sections to meet and 
exchange ideas. 


By L. L. Davis 


Any other arrangement smacks of an 
attempt of one section to dominate all 
others—a condition that is not con- 





ducive to success and will not bring 
any real help to the Negro business 
people in general. 


AIN’T WORTH A CENT—Continued from page 4 


name on it.” She paused, and then as if 
dismissing the matter of her identity, she 
asked: “Did you buy this piano for the 
church and these carpets?” The lady 
nodded and smiled. “Like them?” 


“Yes,” replied the child, “they’re love- 
ly. Then you must be Mrs Cartier, be- 
cause Rev. Duncan said Mrs. Cartier 
would give the church a piano.” 

“Yes, I am Mrs. Cartier; you didn’t 
come to my party, did you?” 

“No,” Lucette replied, frankly, “I 
didn’t get my work done in time and 
Mama Min says I’m too big to play with 
dolls and I mustn’t learn to like ice 
cream, because she couldn’t afford to buy 
it for me and no one else would be both- 
ered with me.” 

“How would you like to live with me?” 
Anne asked. 

“I think I’d love it, but I’m needed at 
home. You see I have to pay Mama Min 
for taking care of me when I was too 
little to work. She says I was lots of 
trouble and cost a lot of money.” 

“IT think we can arrange that,” Anne 
assured her. 

“T wish you were my mama,” the child 
cried impulsively, throwing her arms 
about Anne’s neck. 

“And so do I,” Anne replied, hugging 
the child. 

When Anne Cartier reached home a few 
minutes later, her pale cheeks were pink 
and her dark eyes shining with excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, Louis,” she cried, “there was the 
loveliest little girl in the church this af- 
ternoon. I want to adopt her.” 

Louis Cartier usually granted his wife’s 
requests without hesitation, but this was 
a matter that required careful considera- 
tion. He had always wanted children and 
they had had none, but a child of your 
own and an adopted child are different 
matters. 

“What’s she like?” he asked. “Whose 
child is it?” 

“She’s lovely, Louis. She don’t know 
about her parents. They found her in the 
church when she was a baby. The John- 
sons have her now. Louis, I want you 
to see her.” 

Eagerly Anne drove her little car to 
the Johnson cottage. Lucette was out- 
side the door, peeling potatoes. 

“Why, Louis!” his wife exclaimed, “she 
looks like you.” 

She did. The same transparent skin, 
the big gray eyes, the heavy black hair 
that made Louis Cartier so popular in the 
city, were repeated in the little Lucette. 

Louis stared at her curiously. She did 


* look like him, no mistake about it. 


“Daddy and mama’ll be back soon,” the 
child said, “just come in and wait.” 

She smiled shyly at Anne and confi- 
dently removed the locket from her throat 
and laid it in Louis’ hand. 

“The paper with my name on it is in 
there,” she exclaimed simply. 

Louis’ hand shooked visibly as he open- 
ed the trinket. How well he remembered 
the funny square bauble—he had bought it 
himself from the jeweler near school and 
given it to Renee. He opened the paper. 
Renee’s familiar, fine girlish writing. It 
recalled the romance of his boyhood. He 
had married little Renee Greene in his 
junior year at college, and her father, fu- 
rious because of it, had had the marriage 
annulled. The youthful lovers had fin- 
ished school, but old man Greene had 
taken his daughter away and she had lived 
but a short time after that. He had told 
Anne about Renee, but he had known noth- 
ing of the child. 

“Would you like me to be your fath- 
er, Lucette?” Louis asked. 

The child eyed him curiously a mo- 
ment, and then slipping her arm about 
Anne’s neck she said shyly, “I’d love it, 
because then Mrs. Cartier would be my 
mother, and I’d love that, too.” 

Jim and Minnie came up just then and 
Minnie started to scold about the potatoes 
that still lay outside the door, but seeing 
her distinguished visitors, she decided to 
wait. 

“Well, you know,” Minnie reminded her 
guests when explanations had been made, 
“Lucette’s been a dead expense to us all 
these twelve years, and we’re poor folks. 
You couldn’t hardly expect us to let her 
go for nothing, now that’s she’s just get- 
ting big enough to be of some use—’spe- 
cially since you say it’s your own child.” 

“Will $5,000.00 square things, Mrs. 
Johnson?” Louis asked. 

Minnie who had never had more than 
$20 in her whole life all at once, had had 
wild dreams of demanding $100 for keep- 
ing Lucette, or maybe she might even ask 
$125, but it wouldn’t do to lose her head, 
even though this vast fortune had been of- 
fered her, so she managed a careless, 
“Well—yes, I suppose so. 

“Mr. Cartier,” Lucette said, “it’ll take 
me an awful long time to pay you back 
that much money, but I’ll work awful 
hard, honest I will.” 

“T know an awfully quick way,” he re- 
plied, laughing. 

“How?” she asked curiously. 

“Call me ‘daddy,’” he said, lifting her 
into the car beside Anne, “and don’t for- 
get that this is your mother.” 
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Get Rid of Pimples and Blackheads in 30 Minutes 
VAN TYLE BEAUTY CLAY 





work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 

and wrinkles will be gone! The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 

Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. It pro- 

duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 
heads and other impurities out of your skin 


Harmless—lIt Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago CHICAGO 
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JONES and BAKER 


A Stamp for a Price-list. 
Work Delivered by Parcels Post. 


5204 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


BEWARE OF CIVIL SERVICE 
“SCHOOLS” 


Warning Against Coaching Courses 
for Government Positions. 





The United States Civil Service Com- 
mision and the National Viligence Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World today issued a joint 
warning against misleading advertising of 
many so-called civil service coaching 
schools. The following points are em- 
phasized : 


(1) No “school” of this kind has any 
connection whatever with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission or with any other branch 
of the government. 


(2) No school can give advance infor- 
mation regarding examination questions. 

(3) No school can furnish civil service 
information of value which cannot be 
obtained without cost from the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington or its 
representative at the postoffice or cus- 
tomhouse in any of approximately 3,500 
cities. 

(4) No school can “guarantee’ appoint- 
ment in the classified civil service. Ap- 
pointment can be secured only through 
open competitive examination under the 
civil service rules. No school can cause 
a competitor to be certified for appoint- 
ment out of the regular order, as deter- 
mined by his examination rating. 

The Civil Service Commission states 
that large numbers of applications for 
examination received at its office indicate 
that many civil service schools accept as 
clients and take money from practically 
illiterate persons who could not possibly 
pass any kind of examination. 

E. I. McKinley, deputy labor commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, it is said in the joint 
warning, recently has investigated cor- 
respondence schools of this class and 
authorizes the statement that he has con- 
cluded that the majority of them come 
as near being “fakes’ as the postal laws 
permit. The “schools” that Mr. McKin- 
ley condemns are the ones that offer to 
qualify persons for civil service positions 
or make a profesional man of a laborer in 
a few weeks. Mr. McKinley says that 
schools which prepare for civil service 
examinations rank second to “detective 
schools” in number. 





Believed in Signs 
Customer: “I see by the sign you re- 
tail shirts here.” 


Clerk: “Yes, sir, we do.” 
Customer: “How long’ll it take to 
fix this’n I got on?” 


The Long and Short of It 

Freddy: “I just can’t bring myself 
to propose to Esther.” 

Percy: “Just one short sentence will 
turn the trick, my boy.” 


Freddy: “Yes, but that’s a sentence 
for life.” 











elf 


rill 


ice 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race.. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





No Reward for Heroes 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 31st, 1924.— 
When Ed Jones and William Drake of 
Aberdeen, Miss., saved three white per- 
sons from drowning in freezing water 
recently, no comment was made on 
their heroism, neither were they given 
any material reward. They were “white 
within,” was the comment made on 
them, only black outside. “They had 
hearts of gold, and were gentlemen,” 
was the way a white official expressed 
it. But of course, when a Colored man 
only saves somebody—merely performs 
an act of heroism—it is not worthy of 
space in the news columns of any but 
Colored newspapers. Colored men, it 
seems, have to be accused of crimes ii 
they want to attract attention—then, if 
the crime is particularly obnoxious he 
will win the glaring headlines on the 
front page. 

C. Kelley Case. 


Prefers the Birds and Bunnies 

Chicago, Ill, June 15th, 1924—I am 
with Mr. Warner on that “No Sunday 
Sermon” proposition. My girl won't 
go to church—she spends the morning 
in the park, because she says she gets 
more spiritual uplift out of hearing the 
birds sing and feeding the squirrels and 
rabbits than she does out of the church 
service. 

Too often the only difference betwecn 
the political meetings and the church 
service is that you won’t find the jazz 
band and cigar smoke in church. 

My daughter also complains of the 
church entertainments because they are 
so dead and says she’d rather give the 
price of the entertainment to the church 
outright than be bothered with the en- 
tertainment. There’s no use to argu? 
with her, she flatly refuses to take any 
interest in the church. 

My daughter has 


several young 


friends who take this same attitude. 


They say they need help with the social | 


and spiritual problems confronting 
them but don’t know where to find it.— 
L. W.. P. 


Keep ’Em 

Louisville, Ill., June Ist, 1924—I saw 
an ad the other day that said insurance 
was the work of the devil. I was under 
the impression that insurance was a 
good thing, but that ad made me won- 
der if I ought to keep my policies or 
not. —I. M. Green. 


Don’t Want a Jim Crow State 

New York, N.. Y., June ‘12th, 1924—I 
see where that question of Colored 
states has bobbed up again, and two 
Colored men are going around trying 
to show our folks their only hope of 
salvation lies in having an African 
homeland in this country. 


I don’t see any Jews going around 
urging all the Jews in this couatry to 
move into a separate state set aside 
for them or the Germans to have a 
separate state for those of German de- 
scent or the Irish or British asking for 
a certain territory be set aside for them 
to live in. 


T think all the Colored people who 
want to live off to themselves in 1 sep- 
arate state should do so, but tiey should 
not worry other folks with their ideas. 

—Mary V. Brilges. 
Improved Her Looks 

Jefferson, O., June 30th, 1924—I] ap- 
preciated that article “What Color Shall 
I Wear” so much because it helped me 
to find the colors and materials that are 
most becoming to me. I am sure others 
will be helped in the matter of making 
correct color selections and harmonies. 
I would appreciate knowing more abovt 
materials that are suitable for certain 
occasions. —M. D. E. 


EVERY MAN TO HIS CALLING—Continued from page 3 


but now-a-days he spends his leisure 
in learning more tonsorial wrinkles 
and leaves broken bones and torn 
flesh to the surgeon. 

What is true of business houses 
is also true of most organizations. 
You would not expect to find a plas- 
terer heading a national dental as- 
sociation, nor an actor as president 
of the cab drivers’ association, nor 


the capitalist as a labor leader. 

Isn’t it just a little bit unusual 
then, that a business man has not 
been elected head of the business 
association? There are many Col- 
ored business men capable of guid- 
ing the destinies of such an organ- 
ization. The slogan, “Every man to 
his calling,” carries in its wake suc- 
cess and keen interest. 
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MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 
— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER — RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 
O O 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 
jure baby’s delicate 
skin, 


OO 
MADE BY 


THE 
HELLON INSECTS CO. 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, IIL. 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 


Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 
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Extra ueavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers...... $3.00 

WR Wits BARES o.cccccccccesses 3.10 
Other combs from 75c to $3.50. 

Extra heavy pullers, polished brass, 
wooden handle .......ssesseeeoe LD 
Mail orders filled on receipt of price. 

Send money order or cash by regis- 

tered letter. 

Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 


THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 
institution. 
HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 
They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 

Reliable and Energetic Persons. 

If you wish to make big money: 
If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 
Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 
ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 
agents’ terms. If you don’t know how to sell, 
we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. Chicago, Ill. 


PUFFS! 


Set of cluster puffs, 
made of finest qual- 
ity French ringlet 
hair — about 25 
beautiful puff curls, 





Same of second 
quality hair 


New Winona 
Bob — the very 
latest thing — of 
finest ringlet hair, 
with comb attached 
so that it can he 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
coiffure. 


$5.95 


Second quality 
hair, 











The New Wineas Bob. : $3.50 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 


6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





1HE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Have You a Good Memory? 


1. What fish, when touched, gives an 
electric shock? 


2. Are white clothes cooler than black, 
even if the material is the same? 


3. When is the cork in an ammonia 
bottle most likely to fly out, on a hot day 
or on a cold day? 


4. What General told the surrendered 
army to take their horses home for the 
Spring plowing? 


5. Why was Kansas at one time called 
“Bleeding Kansas”? 


Answers to Last Month’s Questions 


1. Who made a vow to sacrifice to Je- 
hovah, “Whatsoever cometh forth from 
the doors of my house to meet me?” 

Ans.—Jeptha. 


2. How far away is the lightning if 
the thunder is heard three seconds after 
the flash is seen? 

Ans.—3,300 feet. 


3. What causes the wind six miles 
above the earth? 
Ans.—The motion of the earth. 


4. When was the first railroad across 
the continent completed? 
Ans.—May 10, 1869. 


5. Which would warm more quickly 
in the sunlight, a board or the air near 
it? 

Ans.—The board. 


THE DARK ROAD 
(Continued from page 14) 


finished “‘layin’ a guy out” when Danny 
came upon the scene and offered his pro- 
tection the rest of the evening and finally 
volunteered to take her hame, just like a 
hero in a play. She liked Danny’s round 
brown face, his neat blue suit and his 
shiny shoes. He was so different from 
the boys on Butterfield Street, he even 
tipped his hat to her when. he spoke 
Teen looked him over a full minute, de- 
cided he was worth knowing and ac- 
cepted his offer. 

On the way home they had stopped to 
watch the merry crowd at the Rose Danc- 
ing Class. Teen thought the girls lovely 
in their dainty silk dresses and the men 
with their stiff collars and shining shoes 
looked just like the folks on the Boule- 
vard. Butterfield Street men wore their 
shirts without collars and they scorned 
polished shoes. 

“Would you like to go to the class with 
me Saturday?” Danny asked as_ they 
neared Teen’s corner. 


(to be continued) 
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